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GAR 

ftalk, rifes from the centre of the empalement, and afterward 
becomes a globular flelhy fruit; in the centre of which are 
included many feeds, which are {hap eel aim oft like kidneys. 
This tree is pretty common in Jamaica, and fc\*ral other 
places in the warmer parts of America, where it ufually rifes 
to the height of thirty or forty feet, and fpreads into many 
branches. When the flowers fall off the pointal, it becomes 
a round fruit about the fize of a tennis ball, which, when 
ripe, has a rough brownifh rind, and a mealy fweet pulp, 
fomewhat like fome of the European peats; but has a ftrong 
{cent of garlick. ^ llUr - 

Garlick Wild. n.f , 

The charaflers are: it agrees in every refpeet witii the gar- 
lick ; but hath, for th e moft part, a fweet feent; and the 
flowers are produced in an umbel. Miller. 

Garlickea'ter. n.f [gariick and eat.] A mean fellow. 
You’ve made good work. 

You and your apron men, that ftood fo much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and , . . 

The breath of gaPiek. aters. Shakefpeare s Cor; .anus. 

Garment, n.f [guarniment, old French ] Any thmg by 
which the body is covered ; cloaths; drefs. 

Hence, rotten thing, or I (hall {hake thy bones 
Out o; thy garments. “ . Shakefp.Conolanus. 

Hall any of thy late mafter’s garments in thy pofleffion . 

Shak efpear es Cym be !/ ne. 
Our leaf, once fallen, fpringeth no more; neither doth the 
fun or fummer adorn us again with the garments of new leaves 
and flowers. Raleigh's Hijlon of the World. 

Three worthy perfons from his fide it tore. 

And dy’d his garment with their flatter’d gore. Wa ter. 
The peacock, in all his pride, does not difplay half the 
colours that appear in the garments of a Britifti lady, when 
{he is dreffed. AMfds Spectator N°. 265. 

GA'RNER. n.f [ gr enter, French.] A place in which threihed 
grain is ftored up. 

Earth’s increafl, and foyfon plenty, , tr ' 

Barns and garners never empty. Shakefpeare s Tempejt. 

For fundry foes the rural realm furround ; 

The fieldmoufe builds her garner under ground: 

For gather'd grain the blind laborious mole, 

In winding mazes, works her hidden hole. Dryd. hr. Geo. 
To Ga'rner. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftore as in garners. 
There, where I ha vs garner'd up my heart. 

Where either I muft live, or bear no life. ShakeJ.Utbello. 

Ga'rnet. n. f [ garnato, Italian; granatus, low Latin, from its 
refemblance in colour to the grain of the pomegranate.] 

The garnet is a gem of a middle degree of hardnefs, be¬ 
tween the fa phi re and the common cryftal. It is found of 
various fizes Its furfaces are not fo fmooth or polite as thofe 
of a ruby, and its colour is ever of a ftrong red, with a plain 
admixture of blueifti: its degree of colour is very different, 
and it always wants much of the brightnefs of the ruby. Hill. 

The garnet flems to be a fpecies of the carbuncle of the 
ancients: the Bohemian is red, with a flight caft ot a flame- 
colour s and .beSyrian U red, with 

ToGA'RNISH. V. a. [garnir, French.] 

I To decorate with ornamental appendages. .... 

There were hills which garni/bed their proud heights with 

{lately trees. 1 ne ^' 

All within with flowers was garnijked. 

That, when mild Zepbyrus amongft them blew. 

Did breathe out bounteous fmells, and painted colours {hew. 

Fairy Queen, All. cant. 5. 

With taper light 

To feek the beauteous eye of heav’n to garnijh. 

Is wafteful and ridiculous excefs. Sbakejp. King John. 

. Paradife was a terreftrial garden, garntjbed with fruits, dc- 
lighting both the eye end ^ ^ 

e Bridce-foot and pala< 


All the ftreets between the Bridge-foot and palace of Paul s, 
where the king then lay, were garmfied with the^t.zens. 
Handing in fheir liveries. Bacon Henry V II. 

2. To embellifh a di<h with fomething laid round it. 

With what expence and art, how ncWy dreft! 

Garnijh’d with ’fparagus, himfelf a fcaft. Dryd. Juven. Sat. 

No man lards fait pork with orange- peel, < 

Or garmfhes his lamb with fpitchcok d eel. King s Cookery. 
To fit with fetters. 

Ga'r-nish. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Ornament; decoration; embelhuiment. 

So are you, fweet, . 

Ev’n in the lovely garnijh of a boy. Saak. Merch. of Vemu. 

Matter and figure they produce ; 

For garnijh this, and that for ufe; 

They feek to feed and pleafe their guetts. 

2. Things ftrewed round a difli. 

I pelfumu/l eareerari'a ; an acknowledgment in money when 
* firft a prifoner goes into a gaol. Jtnfwrth. 


GAR 

Garnishment, n.f [ifrom gar nip.] Ornament; embellifli- 
rr.ent. 

The churelief SandtaGuiftiniana in Padoua is a found piece 
of good art, where the materials being but ordinary ffone; 
without any garnijhment of Aulpture, do ravifh die beholders. 

0 Wotted: Architecture. 

Ga'rniture. n.f. [from garni flit] Furniture; ornament. 

They conclude, if they fall fhort in the garniture of their 
knees, that they are inferior in the furniture of their heads. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Plain fenfe, which" pleas’d your fires an age ago. 

Is loft, without the garniture of flow. Granvil!;. 

As nature has poured out her charms upon the female part 
of our fpecies, fo they are very arduous in bellowing upon 
themfelves the fineft garnitures of art. Addifon’s Spectator. 
Ga'rous. adj. [ from garum. ] Reflmbling pickle made of 
fifli. _ 

In a civet-cat a different and offenfive odour proceeds, part¬ 
ly from its food, that being efpeciaily fifli; whereof this 
humour may be a garous excretion, and olidous reparation. • 
Frown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 4. 
Ga'rran. n.f. [Erfe. It imports the fame as gelding. The 
word is {fill retained in Scotland.] A fmall horfe; a hobby. 

A Highland horlc which when brought into the North of Eng¬ 
land t a Ices the name of galloway. 

When he comes forth he will make their cows and garrans 
to walk, if he doth no other harm to their perfons. Sptnftr. 

Every man would be forced to provide Winter-fodder for 
his team, whereas common garrans fhift upon grafs the year 
round ; and this would force men to the enclofing of grounds, 
fo that the race of garrans would decreafe. Temple. 

GA'P.RET. n.f. [garde, the tower of a citadel, French.] 

1. A room on the higheft floor of the houfe. 

The mob, commilEon’d by the government, 

Are flldom to an empty garret fent. Dryden s Juien. Sot. 
John Bull flapped from room to room ; ran up flairs mid > 
down ftairs, from the kitchen to garret. Arbuthn. J. Lull. 
On earth the god of wealth was made 
Sole patron of the building trade; 

Leaving the arts the fpacious air. 

With licence to build caftles there: 

And ’tis conceiv’d their old pretence, 

To lodge in garrets, comes from thence. Swift. 

2. Rotten wood. 

The colour of the {hining part of rotten woody by day¬ 
light, is in fome pieces white, and in (ome pieces inclining 
to red, which they call the white and red garret. Loan. 
Garrete'er. n.f [ from garret. ] An inhabitant of a 
garret. 

GA'RRISON. n.f. [ garnifon, French.] 

1. Soldiers placed in a fortified town or caftle to defend it. 

How oft he faid to me, 

Thou art no foldicr fit for Cupid’s garrifon. Sidney, b, (• 

2. Fortified place ftored with foldiers. 

Whom the old Roman wall fo ill confin’d. 

With a new chain of garrifons you bind. IP oiler. 

3. The ftate of being placed in a fortification for its defence. 

Some of them that are laid in garrifon will do no great hurt 

to the enemies. Spenfer inlaA. 

To Ga'rrison. v. a. [from the verb.] To lecure by to*- 
trefles. 

Others thofc forces join, , 

Which garrifon the conquefts near the Rhine. Dryd. /"«»• 
GARRU'LITY. n. f [garrulitas, Latin.] 

1. Loquacity; incontinence of tongue; inability to Ke p 
fleret. 

Let me here 

Expiate, if poflible, my crime, . 

Shameful garrulity. . MM'* 4**"' 

2. The quality of talking too much ; talkativencfs. 

Some vices of fpeech mult carefully bp. avoided: firft ofj 

loquacity orgarrtHife . „ R ? "‘fllT 

Ga'rkulous. adj. [ garrulus, Latin.] Prattling, ta 

Old age looks out, <n,mfcn. 

And garrulous recounts the feats of youth. ' 1 

GA'RTER. n.f [ garilus, We){h; jartier, French, from| » 
Welfh, the binding of the knee.] ,, .i, e 

i. A firing or ribband by which the flocking is hed up 

b Let their heads be fleekly comb’d, their blue coats 
and their garters of an indifferent knit. Sh. Tam. of toe - 
When we reft in our cloaths we loofcn our Z arters > R 
other ligatures, to give the fpirits tree paflage. 

Handfome gen tes at your kn?es. 

There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves, ^ 
And all the trophies of hisflrir.er loves. j er of 

The mark of the order of the garter, the highelt or 
Englifli knighthood. 

Now by my george, my garter. 

_ —The george, profan’d, hath loft his holy honour, ^ 
The garter, blemifu’d, pawn’d his knightly virtue. SO. 
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You owe your Ormond nothing but a fon, 

To fill in future times his father’s place, 

And wear the garter of his mothers race. 

no " n - :i To bin JTV 

T He bein or in love, could not fee to garter his hole. Sbakef 
in the kg - 

gS“h. n.f. fas if lirtb, froThe hulk of .ho body 

by .b= drymUk. ], It ir fi 

’’by Van Hclmont, and fconrs defigued to f.gmfy, '» IS™™ 1 ’ * 
fcirit not capable of being coagulated : but he ufa it lorfely 
many fenfo, and very unintelligibly and ^confidently. &i. 
GASCON A'DE. n.f [French, from Gafeon, a nation eminent 
for boaftiiiT. 1 A boaft ; a bravado. 

Waa it f >o/mndr to pleafe me, .bat you M your fortune 
war increafed to one hundred a year Cnee I le t you Srcr/r. 
To Gascon a'de. v. n. [from the noun.] To boaft; to bra a , 

To°GASH. v.a [from hacher, to cut, French. Skinner.] 1 o 
cut deep fo as to make a gaping wound; to cut with a blunt 
inftrument fo as to make the wound wide. 

Where ttie Endiftimen at arms had been defeated, many 
of their horfls were found grievoufly gajhed or gored to 
death. Hayward 

Wit is a keen inftrument, and every one can cut and gap 
with it; but to carve a beautiful image requires great art. 

Tillotfon , Sermon 2. 

See me gajh'd with knives, 

Or fear’d with burning fteel. R'.we’s Royal Convert. 

Streaming with blood, all over gajh’d with wounds. 

He reel’d, he groan’d, and at the altar fell. A. Phillips. 
Gash. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A deep and wide wound. 

He glancing on his helmet, made a large 
And open gajli therein ; were not his targe. 

That broke the violence of his intent. 

The weary foul from thence it would difcharge. Fai. Queen. 

A perilous gap, a very limb lopt off. Shakef. Henry IV. 
Hamilton drove Newton almoft to the end of the lifts; but 
Newton on a fudden gave him fuch a gajh on the leg, that 
therewith he fell to the ground. Hayward. 

But th’ ethereal fubftance clos’d, 

Not long divifible; and from th egajh 
A ftream of ne&arous humour iffuing flow’d. Milt. P. Lojl. 

2. The mark of a wound. I know not if this be proper. 

I was fond of back-fword and cudgel play, and I now bear 
in my body many a black and blue gap and fear. Arbutbnot. 
Ga'skins. n.f. [from Gafeoigne. See Galligaskins.] 
Wide hofe; wide breeches. An old ludicrous word. 

If one point break, the other will hold ; 

Or, if both break, your gajldns fall. Sbak. Twelfth Night. 
To Gasp. v.n. [from gape, Skinner ■, from gifpe, Uanifli, to 
fob, Junius.] 

t. To open the mouth wide to catch breath. 

The fick for air before the portal gafp. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 
They rais’d a feeble cry with trembling notes; 

But the weak voice deceiv’d their gafping throats. Dry den. 

The gafping head flies off; a purple flood 
Flows from the trunk. Dryuen’s Ain. 

The ladies gafp’d, and flarcely could refpire; 

The breath they drew no longer air, but fire. Dryden. 
A flantling of wit la y gajping for life, and groaning be¬ 
neath a heap of rubbifh. Dryden’s Spanip Fryar. 

Pale and faint, 

Hegafpi for breath; and, as his life flows from him, 
Demands to fl« his fiiends. Addifon’s Cato, 

z. To emit breath by opening the mouth convulfivelv. 

I lay me down to gafp my lateft breath ; 

The wolves will get a breakfaft by my death. Dryden. 

He flaggers round, his eyeballs roll in death, 

And with fhort fobs he gafps away his breath. Dryden’s /En. 
3. To long for. This ferife is, I think, not proper, as nature 
never exprefles defire by gafping. 

The Caftilian and his wife had the comfort to be under the 
fame mafter, who, feeing how dearly they loved one another, 
and gafped after their liberty, demanded a moft exorbitant 
price for their ranfom. Spectator, N u . 108. 

Gasp. n.f. [frtnn the verb.] 

1. The act of opening the mouth to catch breath. 

2. The (hort catch of breath in the laft agonies. 

His fortunes all lie fpeechlefs, and his name 
Is at laft gafp. Shakefpeare’s Cymbelin:. 

Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath’d his laft ; 

And to the laceft gafp cry’d out for Warwick. Shak. FI. VI. 

If in the dreadful hour of death, 

If at the lateft af > of breath. 

When the cold damp bedews your brow. 

You hope for mercy, {hew it w. Addifn’s Rofamond. 
Lite s bufinefs at one - afp 1 .: . er. /V> f . 

*0 Gast. v.a. [ from 5 aj-c, fiaxon. See Aohast.] To 


GAT 

makeaghaft; to fright; to fhock; to terrify; to fear; to. 

“ ffray Wfien lie faw my beft alarmed fpirits. 

Bold in the quarrel’s right, rous’d to th’ encounter. 

Or whether gdjled by the noife I made. 

Full futldenly he fled. . Shaker, > KL,ar. 

Ga'strick. aJj- [from).«!.:» ] Bdcmemg ,0 , ,eb 'jT f f 
Gastrc/raphy. n.f. [ and focuslco.] In Itriitnels or 

etymology, fignifies no more than fewing up any wound of 
the belly , yet in common acceptation it implies, that he 
wound of the bellv is complicated with another of the 

teftine. ' % J 

Gastro'tomv. n.f. [yocrr, ? and rrro^a.] I he att ot 

cutting open the belly. 

Gat. The preterite of get. . _ 

Mofcs gat him up into the mount. Ax. xxiv. 10. 

GATE, n.f [gear, Saxon.] 

x. The door of a city, a caftle, palace, or larp building. 

Open the gate of mercy, gracious God 
My foul flies through thefe wounds to feek thee. Sbakejp. 
Gates of monarchs 

Are arch’d fo high, that giants may jet through, 

And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good-morrow to the fun. Shakefpeare s Cymbeline. 

2. A frame of timber upon hinges to give a paflage into inclofed 
grounds. 

Know’ft thou the way to Dover ? 

-Both ftile and gate, horfeway and footpath. Shakefp . 

3. An avenue; an opening. 

Auria had done nothing but wifely and politickly, in fetting 
the Venetians together by the ears with the Turks, and open¬ 
ing a gate for a long war. Knolles s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Ga'tevein. n.f The vena portee. 

Being a king that loved wealth, he could not endure to have 
trade fick, nor any obftruction to continue in the gatevein 
which difperfeth that blood. Bacon’s Henry VIE 

Ga tew ay. n.f. [ gate and way.] A way through gates of 
inclofed grounds. 

Gateways between inclofures are fo miry, that they cannot 
cart between one field and another. Mortimer’s Flusbandry. 
To GATHER, v. a. [jabepan, Saxon.] 

1. Tocolledl; to bring into one place; to get in harveft. 

I gathered me filver and gold. Eccluf. ii. ?. 

Gather ftones—and they took ftones and made an heap. Gen. 
The feventh year we Ihall not fow, nor gather in our in- 
creafe. Lev. xxv. 20. 

2. To pick up; to glean; to pluck. 

His opinions 

Have fatisfied the king for his divorce. 

Gather’d from all the famous colleges. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Caft up the highway, gather out the ftones. If. lxii. 10. 
I will fpend this preface upon thofe from whom I have 
gathered my knowledge; for I am but a gatherer. Witton. 

To pay the creditor, that lent him his rent, he muft. gather 
up money by degrees, as the fale of his commodities Ihall 
bring it in. Locke’. 

3. To crop. 

What have I done ? 

To fee my youth, my beauty, and my love 
No fooner gain’d, but flighted and betray’d ; 

And like a role juft gather’d from the ftalk. 

But only frnelt, and cheaply thrown afidc. 

To wither on the ground ! Dryden’s Spahifh Fryar . 

4. To affemble. 

They have gathered themfelves together againft me. Job. 
Come ye heathen, arid gather yourfelves together. Joe! iii. 
He led us through three fair ftreets; and all the way we 
went there were gathered fome people on both fides, {landing 
in a row. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

5. To heap up ; to accumulate. 

He that by ufury and unjuft gain increafeth his fubftance, 
{hall gather it for him that will pity the poor. Prcv. xxviii. 8. 

6. To fele& and take. 

Save us, O Lord, and gather us from among the heathen, 
to give tfianks unto thy holy name. Pf. cvi. 47. 

7. To fweep together. 

The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that was qaft 
into the fca, and gathered of every kind. Mat. xiii. 47. 

8. To colled! charitable contributions. 

9. To bring into one body or intereft. 

I will gather others to him, befides thofe that are gathered 
unto him. y lvi- 

10. To draw together from a ftate of diffusion; to comprefs; 
to contract. 

Immortal Tully {hone, 

I he Roman roftra deck’d the conful’s throne; 

Gath’ring las flowing robe he feem'd to ftand. 

In adt to fpeak, and graceful ftretch’d his hand. Pope. 

11. To gain. e 

He gathers ground upon her in the chace; 

Now breathes upon her hair with nearer pace. Dryden. 

12. To pucker needlework. 

* 13 . To 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language London, 1755 the warnock library Octavo 































































